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EMBUR DURO FOLIO | 


Band and Orchestra Folio 
No. 65. Size 12° x 1414" 
made of flexible waterproof, 
black, levant-grained leather- 
ette. Will not break or crack. 
Bottom pockets for music. A 
beautiful folio of the finest 
quality. Prices: Each, $1.30. 
50 or more, each, $1.25. 





EMB LOOSE LEAF 
CHORAL FOLIO 


Choral Music Folio No. 24. 
Size 814" x 114%". This widely 
used folio is made of heavy book- 
binder boards, covered and lined 
with two-toned, levant-grained, 
black imitation leather. Spring 
wire clips hold six or more octavo 
numbers, loose leaf, in the folio. 
Two bottom pockets hold extra 
music. Prices: 1 to 49, each, 
$1.30. 50 or more, each, $1.25. 
No. 240. The same as No. 24 in 
a deep maroon color. Prices: 1 
to 49, each, $1.35. 50 or more, 
each, $1.30 


EMBUR DURO FOLIO 


Choral Music Folio No. 45. Size 
8Y_" x 12”. Made of flexible, water- 
proof, two-toned, levant-srained, 
black leatherette which will not break 
or crack. Bottom pockets for music. A 
beautiful folio of the finest quality. 
Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.10. 50 or 
more, each, $1.05 

No. 450. The same as No. 45 in a 
deep maroon color. Prices: 1 to 49, 
each, $1.15. 50 or more, each, $1.10. 











EMBUR STANDARD FOLIO 


Band and Orchestra Folio 
No. 289. Size 11” x 14’, 
extra heavy black rope pa- 
peroid with cloth rope 
pockets. Specially designed 


look 


pockets facilitate the handling 
of music. An unusually hand- 
some folio moderately priced » 
Prices: Each, $0.70. 50 or 
more, each, $0.65 


avoid that 


Smart looking and durable, EMB Folios 
keep your music flat and clean — for easy 
handling, longer use. And best of all, 
EMB Folios are inexpensive. Order 
any of the types shown on approval, 
look them over, and then order in 
quantity for your group. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books and litera- 
ture e Band and orchestra music e Instrumental solo and ensemble music 
e Instrumental methods e A complete stock of equipment, supplies and 
teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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EMBUR STANDARD FOLIO 


Choral Music Folio No. 267. 
Size 8%" x 1134". Heavy black 
rope cover stock, with bottom 
pockets and back bound with 
cloth. An inexpensive, durable 
and handsome folio. Prices: 1 to 
49, each, 75¢. 50 or more, each, 





EMBUR ELASTO FOLIO 


Choral Music Folio No. 124. Size 814" x 
1114". This beautiful, new E. M. B. Folio is 
made of heavy bookbinder boards, covered 
and lined with two-toned, levant-grained 
black imitation leather. An elastic cord 
threaded over metal hooks at the top and 
bottom of the back permits five octavo numbers 
to be laced into the folio with no chance of 
damage. Two bottom pockets hold extra music. 
Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.30. 50 or more, 
each, $1.25. 

No. 1240. The same as No. 124 in a deep 
maroon color. Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.35 
50 or more, each, $1 30. 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 
talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments ... built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artist. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 1I5 E. 23rd Street » New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani +» American Bell - Cellini Products 
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Growing 


4 


FELL HEH HHK NNN 


The successful music program 
is one that grows with children's 
interests, and, in each grade, 
makes music a natural part of 


the child's expanding world. 
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The NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
y program is particularly successful 
y in providing many opportunities 
for pupils to express themselves 
; in music. MUSIC FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD, the book for pre- 
school and primary grades, makes 
the most of young children's 
; boundless energy and imagination. 
The NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
books from grade | to junior high 
school develop music as a many- 
sided program—not only through 
singing but also through listening, 
Z playing simple instruments, and 
¥% creating musical activities. The 
Z unique Teachers’ Guides and the 
y superb records of selections from 
each book add to the success of 


the program. 


With NEW MUSIC HORI- 
ZONS, pupils grow in the under- 
standing and enjoyment of music, 

: and they learn to think of music 


as an essential part of living. 
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45 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas * Atlanta 
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W elcome— 


ITH this issue, Music JouRNAL welcomes a new 


editor-in-chief, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, who served 
as guest editor of the April issue. 

Dr. Spaeth is too well known to our readers and ad- 
vertisers to require any lengthy introduction. He has 
had a long and highly successful career as a propa- 
gandist for good music since graduating from Haver- 
ford College and receiving the degree of Ph.D. at 
Princeton University. It has been rightly said that “he 
has done as much as any man living (or perhaps in all 
history) to reach the mass audience of potential music 
lovers and transmit to them his own sincere and infec- 
tious enthusiasm.” 

Author of thirty books, including a History of Popu- 
lar Music in America and a Guide to Great Orchestral 
Music, Dr. Spaeth has also written for such magazines 
as the Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, Collier’s 
and The New Yorker. He served as music critic for the 
famous New York Evening Mail (with Burns Mantle, 
Grantland Rice, Rube Goldberg and others as col- 
leagues), wrote for the New York Times (with James 
Gibbons Huneker) and the Boston Transcript (with 
H. T. Parker) and later became music editor of Es- 


Greetings— 


i’ is a real honor to accept the important position 

formerly held by such able editors as Margaret 
Maxwell and the late Ennis Davis. It is also a privilege 
to be associated with a staff that includes editorial as- 
sistants of the type of Jean Tanner, Lawrence Perry 
and others. 


At this time it is hardly necessary to make any state- 
ment of policy, so far as this well established magazine 
is concerned. As in the past twelve years of its life, 
Music JourNaL will continue to address itself primarily 
to America’s music educators and students, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the college and university field and 
the activities of bands, orchestras, choruses, pianists, or- 
ganists and other artists. But we hope also to reach a 
growing number of music-lovers in general, potential 
as well as actual, with an honest attempt to interest the 
layman, whose support for music is so greatly needed. 
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quire, McCall’s Magazine and the Literary Digest. 

Sigmund Spaeth has had experience as educational 
director of the American Piano Company and as a 
practical teacher in various colleges and universities. 
He founded Community Concerts more than 25 years 
ago and was for nine years President of the National 
Association for American Composers and Conductors, 
winning the Henry Hadley Medal for ‘distinguished 
services to American music,” in addition to citations 
from the U.S. Army, the Red Cross and the Treasury 
Department for “valuable cooperation in the war 
effort.” 

Dr. Spaeth is in constant demand as a speaker in 
schools, colleges and clubs, as well as at conventions of 
all kinds. He was known for years as radio’s “Tune De- 
tective” and has just completed his fifteenth year as a 
regular member of the Metropolitan Opera Quiz. Cur- 
rently he also is making films for television and pre- 
viewing for the Motion Picture Association of America. 

Music JOURNAL is proud to place the name of Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Ph.D., at the head of its editorial forces. 
He can well be permitted to speak for himseif. 


—AL VANN, Publisher 


Our readers have clearly indicated a sincere interest 
in “popular” as well as the so-called “classical” or seri- 
ous music, and their tastes are obviously broad and 
liberal. They have proved partial not only to solid, 
educational articles by recognized authorities, but also 
to an occasional sprinkling of lighter materials. The 
biographies of American composers and stories con- 
cerning well known artists have met with consistent 
approval, It also seems clear that news of the musical 
world should be given in advance rather than in 
retrospect. 

Summer is the season for music camps and festivals, 
for relaxation and vacation. This greeting can well 
close with a line from the old May Day Carol, quoted 
elsewhere in this issue: ‘So it’s God bless you all, both 
great and small, and send you a joyful May!” 


—SIGMUND SPAETH, Editor 
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Hot Mambo 


N accordion concert in the staid 


Academy of Music, in Phila- 

or a : ) a4 

delphia, featuring a program of con 

« » temporary works written specifically 
Cool Summer for the accordion, was, until a few 

years ago, something for the ambi- 

Teachers, a good bet for this time of tious accordionist to dream about. 


Today, however, this is no longer a 


years is Easy Mambo for Piano, a : 
‘ dream, but a reality. 


ins i i rain 
new instruction book designed to tra It all came about when a group 


the pupil in a point of technique of young progressive accordionists, 
and, at the same time, be fun to play. tired of hearing hackneyed accor- 
dion arrangements of immortal 
classics, decided to act. They formed 
an organization which was chartered 
by the court in Montgomery County, 
Penna., as the Arcari Foundation, a 
non-profit organization, and imme- 
The compositions are presented progressively for funfull playing diately proceeded to put into effect 
in the intermediate grades. 





Youngsters like these catchy, popular mambos. And playing them 
is fun—no matter how warm the weather gets. And teachers like 
the way the syncopated beat of the mambo develops the left hand 
and gives the student a keen feeling for rythm. 


the purpose for which it was organ- 


. : : eatalie : aa ws 
So make it a “cool” summer for your students. Introduce them to ized: briefly, to interest, encourage 


ee and commission contemporary com- 
posers to write specific music for the 
Ask your dealer to show you this attractively presented syncopated accordion, 


Jelight. If it’: in stock, wri . Price in ei ase: $1.00. a . : eer 
delig' it’s not in stock, write to us. Price in either case: $1.00 The Foundation, in its first year 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. BRYN MAWR. PA of activity, has presented a number 


of young accordion artists in recitals 











eeee — = eeeeee @ e @, in Carnegie Hall, New York, and in 
—— The Academy of Music, Philadel- 

| “@ | phia, and has awarded a prize of 
Fundamentals of $500.00 to Werner Heetfield of Ger- 


many, for his original work, Rhap- 


MUSIC APPRECIATION | “i's 
Mario Pancotti was recently elect- 
By 


ed President of the Foundation. He 
immediately proclaimed a four-point 
program that will, among other 
things, announce the commissioning 
of an outstanding musical personal- 
ity to write a major work for accor- 
Dr. Fishburn’s book is written for the student and general reader who dion and orchestra. 

wishes to acquire a general understanding of music; it presupposes The Foundation has in 


HUMMEL FISHBURN 
Head of the Department of Music and 
Head of the Department of Music Education in 
Pennsylvania State University 





: ee : = : : progress 
no previous training 1n music and contains no musical notation. at the present time a contest award- 
Section 1 discusses the Teaching of Music Appreciation, and the Physi- ing a prize of $500.00 for a Rondo 
cal Basis of Sound. Capriccioso for accordion with or- 


chestral accompaniment, This con- 


Section 2 covers the Fundamentals of Music — Timbre, Rhythm, : 
test is open to all composers, here 


Melody, Harmony, and Form— and includes lists of recordings i 
which demonstrate these fundamentals for the various voices and | and abroad. Information can be had 
instruments, and lists of test recordings for recognition. by writing to the Arcari Foundation 
Headquarters, 14 Merion Road, 
Merion, Penna. >>> 


Section 3 presents the highlights of Musical History in the Preclassical 
and Baroque, the Classical, the Romantic, the Impressionistic, and the 
Modern Periods, closing with an account of Popular Music in America. | - . 


290 pages. 18 figures. 24 pages of photographs. | The National Convention of 
Ready, May 1955. $3.25. the American Symphony Orchestra 

League will be held in Evansville, 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., Ine. Illinois, June 15th through 18th, un- 

55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. | der the general direction of Helen 


hd 4 | M. Thompson. 
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National Music Week 


RESIDENT Eisenhower has sent 

the following letter to T. E. 
Rivers, of the National Recreation 
Association, 8 West Eighth St., New 
York City, who is handling the de- 
tails of National Music Week, May 
Ist through 8th: 


The White House, Washington 


Dear Mr. Rivers: 

My best wishes go to all who will 
participate in the thirty-second ob- 
servance of National and _ Inter- 
American Music Week. 

Because this undertaking is valu- 
able in promoting the performance 
and appreciation of music in Amer- 
ica, I hope that this year the local 
programs in observance of this 
Week will show growth in both 
number and quality. And I am glad 
to know of the extension of your 
celebration to all the Americas. This 
is a happy sign of growing sympathy 
and understanding among the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D. EIsENHOWER 


Competitions and Awards 


PRIZE of $1,000, with a per- 

formance by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is offered 
by the Women’s Committee for the 
best orchestral work submitted by 
June Ist, 1955. Details are available 
from David Parry, 6363 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 48, California. 


* * * 


A prize of $50 is offered by the 
New York Chapter of the Eastman 
School of Music Alumni Association 
for a choral composition for three- 
part women’s voices to a_ secular 
text, with or without accompani- 
ment, limited to six minutes’ per- 
forming time. Entries close June Ist, 
1955, with information available 
from Dr. Roger Boardman, 18 Stuy- 
vesant Oval, New York 9, N. Y. 


* * * 


Details concerning a competition 
for organists not over 25 years of 
age may be had from the American 
Guild of Organists, National Head- 
quarters, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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O. B. Massingill, 
well-known trombonist 


Not only was the Martin trom- 
bone accoustically designed to 
specifications of a committee of 
the nation’s finest players . . . its 
much lighter slide (with specially 
designed stocking bearing) 
makes it far easier to play. 
Martin’s thinner walled slides are 
hydraulically drawn to perfect 
size and spring hardness. Preci- 
sion control of volume gives you 
accurate intervals, too. If you 
want the finest in trombones at 
no extra cost...try a Martin. 


You'll agree—it’s a terrific horn! 


For name of nearest dealer, write 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


TROMBONE 


so terrific ? 











| } hI ‘| | OF COMPARISON 
AMONG SCHOOL PIANOS 








“Full cast” gray iron plate for extra 
rigidity, keeps piano in tune longer. 








Entire action is full size for easier re- 
sponse, greater power. 


ie 





Either 2” school-type casters (above) or 
standard 1” casters may be used without 
changing height of pedals or keyboard 
from floor. 





There are several reasons why the _ beautiful tone of an Everett is praised 
Everett Style 10 is considered the stan- by music educators everywhere. Extra 
dard of comparison among school pianos. string length needed for full, resonant 
First of all, the Style 10 is sturdily built. tone is provided by the 44-inch height. 
From its “full cast’’ plate and hard Full-size action permits unexcelled play- 
maple pin plank to its double veneered ing ease. Before you choose any school 
case, every detail is engineered for long, piano, investigate the Everett Style 10, 
hard service. Too, the Everett is a style America’s most popular school piano. 











/ 




















leader with its graceful lines which en- AND... one of the lowest-priced. Finest mountain grown spruce sounding 
hance any setting. More important, the Ce nee my ae Se ae 
3 registers, 
GET THE FACTS! ‘SRE Rm scmrierecmnern 9+ oveede inumuaian sar tom Sai teeatnle H 
EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 

Use the coupon to receive your free Division of Meridan Corporation, South Haven 1, Michigan 

copy of ‘Report 10,” a factual rundown | Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of “Report 10” which outlines the latest, | 

on school piano specifications. j most rigid specifications for school pianos. | 

: | NAME POSITION I 

f | (Please Print) I 

NAME OF SCHOOL 

STREET | 

I 

CITY, STATE | 
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The Music 
of the 


Circus 


MERLE EVANS 


bers few people are aware of 

the importance of the music in 
a circus show. In a single perform- 
ance of the Ringling Brothers, Bar- 
num & Bailey “Greatest Show on 
Earth,” our band has to provide 
more than 200 music cues, actually 
representing that number of differ- 
ent compositions, Some of them are 
mere fanfares, of course, and others 
may be brief excerpts of a certain 
rhythmic type. But there are also 
many complete pieces, ranging from 
old-fashioned waltzes and gallops to 
elaborate production numbers and 
established classics of the world’s 
great music, 


All of this material is contained 





Merle Evans has been for 37 years band- 
master of the Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus, and ig known also 
as a virtuoso of the cornet, a composer and 
arranger of band music and a lecturer and 
writer on the subject. 
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in a single book, made up before the 
start of each season, with a copy for 
each player as well as the band- 
master. (We use 29 men in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden and 
only a few less on the road.) Natu- 
rally the repertoire changes some- 
what from year to year, but there is 
some music that simply cannot be 
altered, since both human and ani- 
mal performers have become so ac- 
customed to it that any variation 
would upset their acts. 

It is fair to say that trained horses 
in particular are very dependent on 
musical cues, and this applies also 
to elephants and even the big cats 
and bears. A trapeze artist, an aerial- 
ist or a balancing act must be sup- 
plied with exactly the right music, 
in a perfect and familiar rhythm; 
otherwise something may easily go 
wrong. The tempo of every perform- 
ance under the big top is set by the 
band. We play for the middle ring 
if there is any choice, but practically 





every participant in the show devel- 
ops musical habits that spell con- 
sistent success. (In case of an acci- 


dent, we must always be ready with 
some “emergency music.’’) 

While the so-called lower animals 
unquestionably respond to definite 
music cues, especially those indicat- 
ing a change of pace or the finish 
of an act, it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that they actually keep 
time to a musical beat, as human 
beings do. Usually when a “society 
horse” appears to be dancing or at 
least walking rhythmically, it is the 
band that is keeping time with the 
animal rather than vice-versa. 

There are, of course, a number of 
musical pieces traditionally connect- 
ed with the circus and still heard 
occasionally. One of the most fa- 
mous is the Entrance of the Gladi- 
ators, also known as Thunder and 
Blazes. My band has actually made 
no less than four outstanding rec- 
ords of that lively and familiar piece. 
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There was a time when Waldteufel’s 
Skaters’ Waltz considered the 
ideal music for a trapeze act, and 
we have also made considerable use 
of the old Wedding of the Winds by 
the late John T. Hall. Nowadays, 
however, our stock waltz tune is 
called Spring, Beautiful Spring, com- 
posed by Paul Lincke, who also 
wrote the popular Glow Worm. 


was 


Excellent Marches 


My predecessor, Karl King, now 
a music publisher in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, wrote a number of excellent 
marches, of which we still play one 
to which he gave the title Barnum 
& Bailey’s Favorite. Most of the fan- 
fares are my own, and I have also 
contributed some marches and spe- 
cial arrangements through the years. 

A break-down of the music fitted 
to our circus program of this season 
would reveal some interesting con- 
trasts and comparisons—a_ curious 
mixture of the old and the new, the 
classic and the popular. The open- 
ing animal act demands some Ori- 
ental material, such as the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Song of India, plus a 
March to Mecca and Caravan Club. 
But when it is time for the cats to 
scramble back to their quarters, we 
naturally play the old Tiger Rag, 
and every striped beauty seems to 
welcome the familiar sound. 

What we sometimes call the “little 
aerial” is accompanied by such mu- 


sic as Mr. Sandman, Gershwin’s 
Swanee, the Youmans Hallelujah 
and Irving Berlin’s No Business 
Like Show Business. A boisterous 


bit of burlesque baseball by the 
clowns obviously calls for Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game. 


Then comes a combination of 
slack and tight wire acts, with Span- 
ish artists, whom we salute with 
numbers like Valencia, Say Si Si 
and the tango, La Cumparsita. Dogs, 
monkeys and ponies appear to like 
a fast 2-4 time, so we give them the 
Karl King march, a Broadway Two- 
step and pieces called Walking Frog 
and Kentucky Sunrise. 

The first production number in 
this year’s show has the title On 
Honolulu Bay, with music by John 
Ringling North himself (an excel- 
lent musician, by the way) and lyrics 
by Irving Caesar, This includes the 
1955 theme song of the “Greatest 


Show on Earth,” modestly called 
Impossible. 

For the trained horses in what 
the circus calls the “Liberty Act,” 
we use a combination of marches 
and fanfares, including my own 
Symphonia, named for the private 
yacht of Charles Ringling, another 
good musician, who actually played 
in the band and owned a Stradi- 
varius violin. (His son, the late 
Robert Ringling, studied with Ca- 
ruso and sang in the Chicago Opera 
Company.) The Eclipse Gallop is 
the signal for the “liberty” horses to 
get back to their positions at the 
end of their act. 

During a roping and whip-crack- 
ing performance the audience hears 
Red River Valley, Home on the 
Range, Cole Porter’s Don’t Fence 
Me In and the Katchaturian Sabre 
Dance. The type of horsemanship 
known as “dressage” is given music 
like Espana, Carioca and the Don- 
key Serenade, while another bit of 
clowning is accompanied by the jazz 
classic, Muskrat Ramble. 

A Victor Herbert waltz elevates a 
high wire performance and later his 
March of the Toys is also heard, An- 
other North-Caesar production num- 
ber is called Holidays, climaxing the 
first part of the show. For Unus, the 
acrobat who balances on one finger, 
we use the current hit, Melody of 
Love, Glenn Miller’s theme, Sunrise 


Serenade, Peter DeRose’s Deep Pur- 
ple and an Awakening of Spring by 
a man named Bach! 


Film Tune 


Victor Young’s The Greatest Show 
on Earth, which he wrote for the 
motion picture of that name, fea- 
tures the spectacular flying trapeze 
act, while the tumbling acrobats use 
a tune called Circus Echoes, written 
by Arthur Hughes, who formerly 
played the historic calliope. (We 
have two of them in Sarasota, but 
no longer use them in the show.) 

Every winter we go to Cuba to 
present a one-ring circus at the 
Sports Palace in Havana, and for 
this I take along only a drummer 
and a Hammond organist, engaging 
15 local musicians to fill out the 
band, Then I do some lecturing in 
schools, also leading their bands and 
playing my cornet, until the new 
season begins. It’s a strenuous life, 
but a very pleasant one—the circus! 


>dDd 


Johann Sebastian Bach: “The sole 
end and aim of all music should be 
God’s glory and pleasant recreation. 
Where this end is not kept in view, 
there can be no true music, but 
only an infernal scraping and bawl- 
ing.” 





“Liberty” Circus Horses responding to music cues. 
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Drumming 
on Steel 


Barrel-Heads 


GEOFFREY HOLDER 





NE of the most piquant and exciting moments in House of 

Flowers, the Truman Capote-Harold Arlen musical show star- 
ring Pearl Bailey, is the steel band of three drummers who parade 
across the Alvin Theatre stage. Nothing quite like them has ever 
been seen or heard in New York, principally because this is the 
first band of its kind to come from Trinidad, where the instruments 
originated, The three drummers in House of Flowers are part of 
Geoffrey Holder’s dance company, a native Trinidadian group. 
When the six-foot-six-inch Holder, whose dancing in House of 
Flowers stops the show nightly, was signed for the musical by 
producer Saint Subber, he suggested bringing along his three drum- 
mers, Michael Alexander, Roderick Clavery and Alphonso Mar- 
shall, who also double as dancers, and they were woven into the 
musical.—eEb. 











RUM music was part of the tradition brought over by slaves, imported 
from the west coast of Africa early in the 18th century to work on 
the sugar and cocoa plantations, In 1797, Trinidad became an English 
colony and slavery was abolished in 1834, With the growing post-emancipa- 
tion acceptance of Christianity, all forms of traditional religious and social 
ceremonies gradually came to be frowned upon, except among the poorer 
classes. By 1850, the government was taking steps to suppress some of the 
bolder celebrations and drum beating, motivated in part by a fear of pos- 
sible Negro revolts; for the ceremonies and drumming served to unify and 
intensify the group spirit of the people. 

By 1884, drum beating was effec- 
tively stamped out through strong 
police measures. But the desire to The materials of this article appear also 
make music in their own way sur- in the notes on the album of Riverside 
vived and a substitute was devised Records, “Geoffrey Holder’s Steel Drum 
in which bamboo sticks, tubes and Trio.” The author is known as a painter 
poles were struck together or on the as well as a dancer and actor. 
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ground, The new sound was called 
tamboo-bamboo (bamboo drums), 
from a corruption of the French 
tambour (drum). Tamboo-Bamboo 
bands grew into highly skilled 
groups, and competition among 
them advanced to a point where 
their instruments were employed as 
sometimes lethal weapons, The au- 
thorities again found reason to at- 
tempt to suppress drumming. 

Then, in 1937, at Carnival time, 
when music-making is at its peak, 
there appeared in the streets of Port- 
of-Spain a group calling itself “The 
Alexander Ragtime Band.” They 
played only metal “instruments” 
(brake drums, dust bin covers, 
wheel rims, steel rods), creating a 
high-pitched crescendo which wav- 
ered in intensity only with the di- 
minishing physical stamina of the 
players. The new instruments were 
durable and easily obtained, but 
what is of more importance is that 
in spite of the novelty, the rhythm 
of the popular Carnival dances was 
preserved, 

It was not long before steel drum- 
making developed into. a kind of 
folk technology. Today, the artisan 
drum-makers of Trinidad turn out 
several varieties of steel drums, 


(Continued on page 20) 








musie Corner 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 





A GARLAND 
OF 
MOUNTAIN 
SONG 
Songs from the repertoire 


of the famous ballad-sing- 
ing family, the Ritchies of 





Viper, Kentucky .. . Beauti- 

fully illustrated in color with 
. . . 24 songs arranged as the 
Ritchies sing them, with nostalgic notes describing each 
song by Jean Ritchie . . . piano accompaniment by Hally 
Wood Gordon. 


foreword by Alan Lomax 


Clothbound $3.50 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


From the archives, a rare col- 
lection of AUTHENTIC FAC- 
SIMILES of the songs that 
stirred the South . . . with his- 
torical text and illustrations .. . 
38 reproductions, exactly as 
published during the Con- 
federacy and just as singable and playable as they were 
in those heroic days . . . Edited by Richard Barksdale 
Harwell . . . Illustrated. 


Clothbound $3.95 

















FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every 
variety — the popular standards 
‘ from “Because of You" to 
"Laughing on the Outside"... 
college songs from Cornell to 
Wisconsin... old time favorites from "Camptown Races" 
to "Wanderin'" . . . arranged especially for the barber- 
shop quartet by Edward Hunt. 





Price $1.50 








SONGS MY MOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 


25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for MALE VOICES 


as performed and 
recorded by the 


EMILE COTE 
GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation's outstanding Glee Club directors 
and a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has 
compiled and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies .. . 
a most valuable addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 





Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. Ss 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1549 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ee HOLLYWOOD e« TORONTO e MONTREAL 
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So You're Going to 


Music Camp This Summer! 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


IRST of all—congratulations! You are going to make 

use of your summer; you will be returning to school 
this Fall a very much improved player on your instru- 
ment—not two months in arrears in your playing and 
practicing, not spending September and October merely 
trying to regain the lost ground from the level of prog- 
ress you had attained the previous June! 

And indeed, if you will put into it just a little addi- 
tional effort, those four, six or eight weeks of music 
camp this summer can mean a great deal more than the 
actual number of weeks you stay at camp. For a summer 
camp offers an opportunity for musical advancement 
which cannot possibly be duplicated under ordinary 
circumstances back at your own school during the regu- 
lar school year, Everything favors musical progress: first 
of all, there are no academic subjects requiring your 
time (which I know you will appreciate!); secondly, you 
will find that everybody has come there for the same 
purpose as yourself; in fact, you who have chosen to spend 
your summer at music camp are probably—not to make 
you conceited!—the “cream of the crop” as far as we, 
your back-home teachers, are concerned! And being 
surrounded by people as enthusiastic and eager as your- 
self is an inspiration in itself, as you will find. 


One of the very real advantages of a summer music 
camp, in addition to those just mentioned, is the fact 
that everybody is concentrated into one relatively small 
area of space. To put it in concrete terms: there’s a fine 
bassoon-player available at all times—and he bunks just 
t’other side of the Senior Boys’ Cabin! No problems of 


“where can we rehearse; 


one bassoon-player lives too far away from school;” “our 


best cellist works on Saturdays,” or the like. 
Another great advantage: every camp does its utmost 
to see to it that you will be playing with a complete 


instrumentation in both orchestra and band. None of 


(Continued on page 22) 





Laurence Taylor is an active and enthusiastic music educator and 
a frequent contributor to the columns of Music JOURNAL, 
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FAR MORE 


Fing Artists 
Play 
Conn Ttombo 


Yes, more top professional trombone artists 
play CONN than any other make — 
true today as it has been for many, many 
years ... whether the requirement is for 
symphony, radio, TV, or jazz! Only a CONN 
trombone offers a// the important advantages in 
tone, intonation, and craftsmanship. The artists shown 
below are typical of the thousands who own and 
play CONN regularly...because CONN is best! Visit 
your CONN dealer and try a new CONN 
soon — or write CONN for literature .. . f 


there’s a model for every requirement! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 422, Elkhart, Ind. 





DON DelllLO 
Fine 1st trombone, for 10 
years with ABC staff- 
Chicago, Conn user 25 
years, now playing Conn 
38H. 


ROBERT RADA 
Former 1st trombone 
West Point Military 
Academy, now assistant 
1st trombone Chicago 
Symphony. Plays 8H. 


MARK McDUNN 
1st and solo trombone, 
for 9 years with CBS 
staff-Chicago, Conn user 
18 years, now playing 





BILL HARRIS 


Consistent Down Beat 
and Metronome Poll 
winner for several years, 
uses Cono 6H. 





WORLD’S 


. 


LARGEST 
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TURK MURPHY 
Leader own “Circus Jazz 


years, now playing Conn 
32H. 


MANUFACTURER O F 


NEW 38H CONNSTELLATION 
Light weight slides, 7'/2” bell 
top model for every playing 


requirement 


CONN 8H SYMPHONY 


Largest bore Conn tenor trom- 
bone, 8%” red brass bell 


CONN 88H SYMPHONY 
Same as 8H, except with F ro 
tor attachment (pull to flat E) 





EMORY REMINGTON 
Great trombone instruc- Fine N.Y. artist, Conn 
tor, Eastman School of 4H user 10 years, cur- 

Music, plays Conn 88H. rently playing Broadway 
Musical “FANNY.” 


BLAISE D. TURI 


** Conn user 6 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC TROMBONE SECTION, 100% Conn equipped! 

Left to right: ALLEN OSTRANDER, plays Conn 70H (bass trombone); 

GORDON PULIS, plays Conn 8H; LEWIS VAN HANEY, plays Conn 8H. All are 
di b horities and artists. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Forty Years with 


America’s Popular Music 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


HAT title makes me sound like 

a doddering old gray-beard, or 
at least a quavering-voiced bald- 
head. But I might as well admit that 
I was taking an active part in popu- 
lar music as much as forty years ago, 
although I am stiil physically a long- 
haired musician, perhaps even at 
heart. 

In those forty years the so-called 
“popular” and “classical” music of 
America would seem to have elimi- 
nated the old dividing-line and come 
so close together as to be almost in- 
distinguishable. I find myself and 
my band nowadays playing Debussy, 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Schubert 
and Mozart, almost unaware that 
they are “classics” and not necessari- 
ly in a popularized version. True 
folk-music brings as much applause 
as the Tin Pan Alley or hill-billy 
imitation, possibly even more. There 
has been a steady improvement not 
only in the work of our composers 
and arrangers but in the taste of 
the great American public itself. 

Let me reminisce a bit, just 
“thinking out loud”; and if some of 
these reminiscences may sound 
rather personal, I’ll simply have to 
echo the telephone operator’s routine 
“Excuse it, plee-uzz.” 

Between 1915 and 1920 we were 
of course playing a lot of war songs, 
even before we became involved in 





Vincent Lopez has had a long and honor- 
able career in the field of popular music 
as a conductor, pianist and recording artist 
and as a star of radio and television. He is 
currently heard in the Grill Room of the 
Taft Hotel, New York City, and on the 
national network of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. 
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Europe’s troubles. Both Tipperary 
and The Long, Long Trail had been 
written before hostilities broke out, 
even abroad, and it was the war that 
made them popular, One might al- 
most say the same of Pack Up Your 
Troubles in Your Old Kit-Bag, 
whose composer committed suicide 
when a second World War came 
along nearly thirty years later. 

Over There, of course, was the di- 
rect result of our getting into the 
scrap, and George M. Cohan quite 
properly built his tune on a bugle 
call, using the old Johnny, Get Your 
Gun for his verse. We played them 
all at the Pekin Restaurant, where I 
was doing my first important job as 
a band-leader. There was also Ivor 
Novello’s Keep the Home Fires 
Burning, which people learned to 
sing as a countermelody to Zo 
Elliot’s Long, Long Trail, written at 
Yale, but popularized in Great 
Britain. 


Hawaiian Music 


We had a run on Hawaiian songs 
just before the first World War, and 
it was a toss-up between the lively 
Beach at Wai”:.i and Charles King’s 
plaintive Song of the Islands, Let’s 
not forget W. C. Handy’s immortal 
St. Louis Blues, nor Felix Arndt’s 
Nola, which gave me a signature 
that has hung on through the years. 
It was originally a slow tune, and I 
decided to find out what would hap- 
pen if I played it as fast as possible. 
I found out. Before Armistice Day 
we were playing Chopin in the form 
of I’m Always Chasing Rainbows, 
one of the first popular tunes to be 
taken directly from a classic. Later 
we had that gold-mine of “tune 





detecting” and all-time novelty song, 
Yes, We Have No Bananas! 

From 1918 to 1920 I was accom- 
panying Pat Rooney with the “Kings 
of Harmony” in their vaudeville act, 


“Rings of Smoke.” We played the 
jazz Tiger Rag, The Daughter of 
Rosie O’Grady, Japanese Sandman 
and Avalon, which cost its publisher 
$25,000 and put a record company 
out of business when Puccini proved 
he had already written the tune in 
his opera, Tosca. 


Jazz at the Met 


Between 1920 and 1925 we were 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, and the 
great B. A. Rolfe was my leading 
trumpeter, Eleven weeks at the 
Palace Theatre put us solidly on the 
Keith circuit, and we even went to 
London for a change of climate. In- 
cidentally, our band was the first to 
play on the air, and the first to play 
a jazz program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Casa Lopez had opened by that 
time, and Nola was joined by Kitten 
on the Keys, Flapperette and the 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers. Fol- 
lowing London came the Hotel St. 
Regis, with the Dorsey brothers and 
Xavier Cugat adding distinction to 
the best band I had yet assembled. 
Rudy Vallée was playing the saxo- 
phone then, and had not yet become 
a singer. 

During my eight years at the St. 
Regis, America’s popular music was 
showing a steady improvement, with 
Gershwin and Kern in their prime, 
Arthur Schwartz and Cole Porter 
coming up, and Richard Rodgers 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Quickstep arrangements of titles from 
our vast catalogue of popular standard 
tunes...marches galoré...the famous 
“GRIDIRON MARCH BOOK.” 


MARCHING 
AIDS 


mations...‘‘Half-time’’ Shows... 
Oks.onm-marching, maneuvers... 
baton twirling, gun spinning, etc. 
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WRITE TODAY for brochures that 

will completely describe all these 

valuable services available to you. 
Dept. B. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING Corp. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Pease send me the Marching Band Brochures 
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What is a Concert Career? 


i discussing the concert career, I 
am speaking about a field in 
which I have had personal experi- 
ence, both as a performer and as a 
critic. Some of my information may 
be slightly out of date, and you can 
make a discount for that, but essen- 
tially it will be valid. By “concert 
career” I mean a full-time gainful 
occupation playing in concerts. 

Now there are a number of us 
who have other positions, other jobs, 
but who play a certain number of 
concerts in the course of a year. But 
such concert experiences do not 
really comprise a concert career. For 
the purpose of this discussion, I am 
talking about concerts as a full-time 
living-making occupation. 

There are several phases to a con- 
cert career, but for the time being 
I shall talk about the career of a 
soloist,—the most fascinating of all 
the musical careers, It has fired more 
imaginations than any other kind of 
a musical career. It is the sort of 
thing that people have dreamt of 
and had fantasies about. This type 
of musical institution has really 
existed only since the latter part of 
the 18th century, or from the days 
of the American revolution and the 
French revolution. A special type of 
concert event is the recital, that is, 
as Franz Liszt said, a concert given 
by a single person who has the 
audacity to think he can entertain 
you unaided for an hour and a half. 
This sort of thing has existed only 
since 1839, when Liszt invented it. 

What is so fascinating about the 
concert career? In the first place, the 
musician gets his reward, his tribute, 
in a particularly dramatic, highly 
concentrated, high-powered form. It 
isn’t like the reward received by a 





Arthur Loesser is famous as a concert 
pianist, teacher, music critic and author 
of popular books, of which the most recent 
is MEN, WOMEN AND PIANOs. This article is 
a summary of ‘his address in the Freshman 
Orientation Series at the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music. 
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teacher who gives himself little by 
little, hour by hour, for 30 years, 
until somebody gives him a testi- 
monial, The reward of the concert 
artist is different. Just imagine: here 
he is standing alone; maybe there is 
a spotlight on him; the audience 
stares at him; everybody is hushed 
quiet to hear what he says and when 
he is through, there is a big noise. 
Isn’t it wonderful? 

Then there is the financial re- 
ward. It seems that the concert artist 
gets a lot of money for what he does. 
Take a small fee of $300 for a con- 
cert, an hour’s work. It sounds like 
a lot, even at that small fee, but un- 
fortunately, as you will find out 
later, people don’t keep it up. 
Nevertheless, the concert career has 
been perennially fascinating to 
young people. No other musical 
career gives such a boost to self- 
esteem. On the other hand, few 
careers have been as frustrating as a 
concert career. For every person who 
has actually become a concert artist, 
there must be 100 who have tried it 
and failed. Many others have not 
even had the chance to try it, even 
though they might have been good 
enough, 


Practical Outlook 


Suppose you do become a concert 
artist. How important is the profes- 
sion? Who wants it? In other words, 
is there a profession? Well, I can 
give you a few answers on this. Yes, 
there is a concert profession. In one 
recent year there were about 13 mil- 
lion paid admissions to concerts, 
representing an expenditure of 
about 45 million dollars. Thirty 
million admissions per year is rough- 
ly 600 thousand per week. During 
the same period the movies claimed 
an attendance of 80 million per 
week. Let me make another compari- 
son: that 45 million dollars spent on 
concerts is about the same sum that 


American people spent for light re- 
freshments (peanuts and popcorn) 
in movie theatres. In other words, 
the concert business, as business, is 
literally “peanuts.” 

Nevertheless the outlook is encour- 
aging. In 1940, there were 1,000 
cities in the U.S. where there were 
concerts. In 1951, the number had 
increased to 2,100. In other words, 
the actual opportunities for booking 
doubled in this period. 


Selling Concerts 


Now, how do the concerts get into 
the cities and towns? This is a differ- 
ent question. They are of course a 
business, operated as a corporation, 
for profit. Two corporations, Na- 
tional Concerts and Artists Corpora- 
tion and Columbia, operate most of 
the concerts in the U.S., although a 
few smaller independent operators 
are also in the field. Nearly all of 
the managements have their head- 
quarters in New York City. All of 
them have salesmen who travel from 
city to city every Spring, selling the 
services of the artists to local man- 
agers who in turn organize concerts 
and recitals for the following winter 
season, Some of the managers may 
be business men operating for a 
profit. Others may be community- 
minded individuals who are inter- 
ested in bringing good music to their 
towns. And, of course, there are al- 
ways the many schools and colleges 
who don’t expect to make any 
money but who want to offer their 
concerts to students for educational 
purposes, 

All sorts of organizations in vari- 
ous towns feel the desire to put on 
a concert — local managers, local 
women’s clubs, local cultural asso- 
ciations, civic associations. Often the 
local manager may be a sentimental- 
ist or a frustrated musician himself. 
There are a lot of people like that. 
They can’t actually make the musie 
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but as managers they can sort of put 
one finger on it. This is an impor- 
tant thing to know, because it in- 
fluences these local managers’ be- 
havior, The man who is strictly in 
business has to make a profit. But if 
a man is in business for vague senti- 
mental reasons he might not mind 
taking a loss. On that basis he can 
be sold a bill of goods more easily. 


The Package Deal 


How are artists engaged for per- 
formances in the various towns? Do 
you go to the manager and say, “I 
just would like to arrange for the 
performance of the great Mr.———— 
in our town?” Well, it isn’t always 
as simple as that. If the managers 
confined themselves only to perform- 
ers of great fame, great glamor, it 
would be a relatively simple thing. 
But their rosters are filled with all 
kinds of excellent performers who 
unfortunately have never been able 
to create a myth about themselves— 
people who play very well but who 
are relatively unknown and _there- 
fore offer little attraction to the 
general public. It is unfortunate, 
but it is true. 

Nevertheless, the managers handle 
it, by a device which may be called 
a “package deal” or a tie-in sale. 
This is a well-known commercial 
practice that has been going on for 
thousands of years. I am sure it was 
used in ancient Babylon. As a buyer, 
you may want something very much, 
but the seller tells you, “I can give 
it to you only if you will take this, 
this, and that. Yes, you can have a 
headline attraction, but you will 
also have to take so-and-so.” 

Another variation of the package 
deal is offered by the corporation 
that gives some aid in organizing an 
audience. The managers don’t ac- 
tually announce the artists to begin 
with. They first collect money, and 
then they go to the New York peo- 
ple and say, “Now, what can I get 
with this money?” Well, now of 
course you can laugh at this, but at 
the same time there are many good 
sides to the “organized audience 
plan.” Take some of these young 
people who play very well; if the 
managers didn’t put them into pack- 
ages, they wouldn’t have a chance 
to play at all. So, this is an oppor- 
tunity for younger people to be 
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heard, and in a field of immense 
competition some device is necessary 
to give these younger people their 
start. For instance, one large cor- 
poration lists, among others, 58 sing- 
ers, 26 pianists, 13 violinists, and six 
cellists. Another lists 30 sopranos 
alone and 37 pianists, as well as 
many other artists. 

Now, if you are a young person 
thinking of a concert career, what 
do you have to do? First of all, you 
have to be a good performer, with 
a remarkable voice or remarkable 
facility on your instrument. But that 
isn’t enough. You don’t just have to 
be good. Lots of people are good 
and are still not of concert calibre. 
There has to be an outstanding, su- 
perlative ability to hold an audience 
spellbound, 

But even superlative ability may 
not be enough. The artist must have 
a personality that radiates and pro- 
jects. Time and time again I have 
seen and heard performers who 
played extraordinarily well, but who 
had some peculiarity about the way 
they walked, some introverted habit 
or gesture which prevented the peo- 
ple from paying them the proper 
attention, giving them the full credit 
for what they could do. 


Possible Limitations 


Then again, a performer may be 
wonderful, but with only one line. 
I heard a singer the other day who 
had a marvelous contralto voice, but 
after the second group she had no 
more to say, It was just the same old 
beautiful voice, with no change, no 
variety. In other words, a real con- 
cert artist, one who can make a last- 
ing impression, is a truly rare in- 
dividual. 

Therefore, if you are thinking of 
a concert career, look at yourself 
very closely to see whether you are 
the kind of person that can really 
make the grade. All personal preju- 
dices must be set aside—your own, 
your mother’s, even your teacher’s. 
You just have to look at yourself as 
candidly and as disinterestedly as 
you can. 

Now, suppose you are the type. 
How do you get to be a headliner? 
I don’t know. You make an extra- 
ordinary impression at just the right 
time, when people are ready to talk 
about you. The impression is not 
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always intrinsic; it isn’t always the 
violin playing, it isn’t always the 
voice itself. Sometimes the glamor 
is borrowed from other phases of 
life. I know a man who plays the 
piano quite well who made a tre- 
mendous name for himself because 
he answered easy questions on a quiz 
program. He recognized a Chopin 
Prelude and he knew the words to 
a couple of popular songs, and he 
made some wise-cracks, and so, as a 
result, people went to hear him play 
piano. This is what I mean by bor- 
rowed glamor, 


Borrowed Glamor 


There is a very nice young lady 
who sings fairly well. She was able 
to develop a father who became 
President of the United States. All 
of this is just human nature. This is 
nothing new. One reason Beethoven 
could sell compositions was because 
he had dedications to the Arch Duke 
or a Countess on the front page. 
There were a lot of people who 
thought he must be good, because 
he had a Countess on his title page. 

Sometimes, however, this _ bor- 
rowed glamor is not so far-fetched. 
When I was a boy, Fritz Kreisler 
was well known to musicians as a 
wonderful artist. But outside of a 
few musicians and music-lovers no- 
body paid much attention to him. 
Professional people talked about 
him with regret, “Oh, this wonderful 
player, he can’t really draw a crowd!” 
Then he joined the Austrian army 
and was wounded in battle and got 
his name in the paper. All of a 
sudden he was wonderful. Every- 
body said, “Isn’t that amazing? He 
really plays fiddle but he walked 
with a rifle for a while.’”’ Then he 
really piled them in at his recitals. 
What was Mr. Kreisler’s reaction? I 
have been told he said, “It is really 
too bad. Back in the days when I 
really played well, nobody came to 
hear me. Now everybody makes a 
fuss over me.” 

Of course, some of this borrowed 
glamor may be more _ legitimate. 
Most of the singers handled by the 
big corporations have been at one 
time with the Metropolitan Opera, 
the City Center Opera Company or 
with a foreign opera company. ‘This 
gives quite a little boost to an artist’s 
reputation and it is legitimate, after 
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all. You wouldn’t get into the Met 
unless you were pretty good. 


Suppose you are qualified and 
have the personality and the poten- 
tiality for success. How do you get 
started? First you go to New York 
and contact one of the concert man- 
agement corporations and ask them 
to manage your career. If they are 
interested they tell you that if they 
are to promote you, it will cost a 
little money. Do you have a spare 
ten thousand dollars on hand? What 
is the money for? Well, you have to 
make a big show; you have to hire 
Carnegie Hall or Town Hall for a 
recital. It used to be possible to start 
a career in Town Hall, which holds 
1,508. Now, however, it is getting 
to be a little small for big ideas. 
Instead, you should hire Carncgie 
Hall, with 2,700 seats, and of course, 
correspondingly higher fees, for you 
have to make a splurge with your 
recital and you want to get a review 
of your recital in the paper, 


Critics’ Reviews 


Are all concerts reviewed? Well, 
actually, if they have advertisements 
in the papers, they are. The reporter 
from the newspaper may go to your 
recital for 15 minutes and hear two 
pieces, then write his comments. 
Then, on the same evening he will 
have to go to a couple of other halls 
to hear other recitals. Now if your 
review consists of only a few per- 
functory remarks, i.e., that Mr. So- 
and-So draws a pretty tone on the 
violin, especially on the E string, or 
something about as impressive, then 
the manager can’t do much promot- 
ing with your review. 

However, suppose that you make 
a really good impression, that the 
reviewer stayed, not 15 minutes, but 
20 minutes, and that he says in his 
review that Mr. So-and-So is an 
unusual personality and quite re- 
markable, Now, that sounds like 
something. ‘The manager tells you, 
“Now we can promote you, but you 
will have to give a few more recit- 
als.” You spend a great deal of 
money for magazine advertising, for 
circulars and for photographs, If you 
are a girl, you will have to make 
photographs in all sorts of poses. 
Then the manager also keeps a fee 
for himself. All this is above the 
cost of printing of tickets, programs, 
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rental of the hall, promotion and 
newspaper advertising. 


Promoting a Career 


But let us say, you pass all these 
hurdles. You hire the hall and you 
play or sing pretty well, you get 
good reviews, you spend your money 
for the photographs and circulars 
and all this sort of thing. Now, they 
try to sell you~in a package, of 
course, because you are not well 
known. Even if the New York Times 
reviews are pretty good, who is 
going to pay money for you in 
Kokomo, unless you happen to come 
from Kokomo? So you have to be 
sold in a package, along with a 
headline artist. It is possible that 
you are on the way to a fairly decent 
concert career. If you are above the 
average, you might make it. 

How much of a career is possible 
if you are one of these little known, 
very good performers? Well, let's 
say that you can be sold readily— 
that you are an interesting-looking 
girl or a good-looking, tall, slender 
youth, or you have some remarkable 
individuality, for example. Let us 
say that you are booked for 30 re- 
citals at $250. That is $7,500 for 
your season. But from that $7,500, 
the corporation, the management 
bureau that gets you those dates, 
receives a commission. In my day, 





Machamer 


“None of these modern composers for me—I’Il take the old ones—like Cole Porter!’ 


it was usually 20 per cent. In earlier 
days, they were more lenient, but I 
have heard of commissions as high 
as 25 per cent. But if your contract 
calls for a 20 per cent commission, 
and you make $7,500, that means 
that you have to send back $1,500 
to New York to the manager. That 
leaves you $6,000 for thirty dates. 

If your bookings are close to- 
gether, you are lucky, but you may 
not be that lucky. You may be in 
Illinois one week, and in Florida 
the next week. That means airplane 
fare, and a lot of your remaining 
$6,000 will have to go for railroad 
fare, buses, etc. So that makes an- 
other hole in your income. If you 
are a pianist, you are fairly lucky, 
for if you play in highly civilized 
places, you may have a beautiful 
grand piano at your disposal. But 
it might be that you are required to 
play somewhere where they do not 
have proper instruments, You might 
have to pay to have one brought to 
the recital hall. 

But suppose you are a violinist or 
a singer, in which case you also have 
to pay an accompanist. Where do 
you get your accompanist? In large 
cities there are probably a good 
many musicians who can hire out as 
accompanists, but if you play in 
smaller places, the chances are that 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The European Music Festivals 


RE you one of the many people 

engaged in the musical profes- 
sion who has longed for the oppor- 
tunity to absorb some “old world” 
culture, hear some of Europe’s great 
music, and visit the places associated 
with the lives of the master com- 
posers? Have you dreamed of these 
exciting experiences and_ perhaps 
planned to make such a trip this 
summer, either independently or as 
part of an organized group? 

You as a musician have highly 
specialized interests, and you can 
save money and travel fatigue by 
selecting a few points of particular 
importance and concentrating on 
these areas. Musicians more than 
any other group can benefit from 
the intangible values of a European 
experience. 

For accurate information on par- 
ticular places, festivals, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., you can write to 
the Tourist Office representing the 
country of interest through the 
European Travel Commission, Box 
258, Dept. C., New York 17, N. Y. 
Each country maintains such a 
Tourist Office for the purpose of 
dispensing information. 

The more you move about, the 
more you will spend. Traveling from 
place to place can be done anywhere 
by train, bus or rented car. Trains 
on long express runs are very good, 
otherwise buses are better. The rent- 
ed car for a party of two or three 
people affords the best opportunity 
for a “close-up picture.” 

There are about sixty good festi- 
vais to choose from, Every country 
can supply you with a whole list of 
them. For example, in France there 
are thirteen, including Paris, Ver- 
sailles, Strasbourg, Nice, Provence; 





The writer of this article visited Europe 
several times. In her most recent trip she 
rented an Austin in London, flew with it 
across the Channel and drove a total of 
2,600 miles through Western Europe, with 
music as her primary objective. 
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Great Britain offers Glyndebourne, 
Haselmere, Cheltenham, Aldeburgh, 
Edinburgh, two Eisteddfods in 
Wales, and, in London, Covent Gar- 
den and the Royal Festival Hall; 
Austria has Bregenz, Vienna, and 
Salzburg; Switzerland emphasizes 
Lucerne, Zurich, and _ Interlaken; 
Italy invites you to Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Verona, Milan; and so on 
ad infinitum, with a list which in- 
cludes all kinds of music and enter- 
tainment. In Germany, Bayreuth is 
a must and you will also enjoy 
Koblenz, with light opera on a float- 
ing stage along the Rhine, and 
Munich with its fine opera season. 

European Festivals begin in May 
and extend into September. You can 
not visit all of them, so it is wiser to 
select those which will best fit into a 





} 
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convenient itinerary. 

Bayreuth saw the completion of 
Richard Wagner’s Festspielhaus in 
1875, according to his own plan, 
designed especially for the perform- 
ance of his music dramas. The 
Wagner tradition established during 
his life-time is still being carried on 
by his grandsons, Wolfgang and 
Wieland Wagner. This fact gives 
Bayreuth a unique character among 
festivals. 

The Theatre has no center aisles. 
Wagner said these wasted some of 
the best space in the house. All 
entrances are made from the side. 
Wagner resented having anyone go 
to sleep during his operas, so he 
planned seats that are comfortable 
but compel people to sit up straight 


(Continued on page 25) 
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“The first thing we should remember is that we don’t say 
we’re ‘real gone’ about Mozart.” 


Used by permission 
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POPULAR 
Jazz Wii 


Concert dates, new recordings and night club engagements, 
featuring guitarist Herb Ellis, are enthusiastically received 

by his many fans. A GIBSON devotee of long standing—in the fine 
GIBSON instruments, Herb Ellis finds the perfect guitar to 

suit his exacting demands. Write Dept. 655 for full details about 

the full line of GIBSON "artist approved” products. 

GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS 


TWO F LUTES 


(Unaccompanied Duets) 


Three Duo Concertants Tranquille Berbiguier ..0000................. $2.50 
Opus 11 (1782-1838 ) 

Six Easy Duets .............. .Tranquille Berbiguier 2000000 1.00 
Opus 59 (1782-1838) 

Concert Suite . Emmanuel Krakamp. ...0.ccccccccccccecenn 1.50 
Opus 139 (1813-1883) 

Prelude, Romance, Theme and Variations, Bolero 

Sonatina ..Kaspar Kummer 80 
Opus 36, No. 3 (1795-1870) 

Two Humming Birds (CUNO IGBATNDS: ce tc ce, | OO 

(1897 ) 

Melodic Suite fol oe LE i) ee ee Re ea eS 80 

Opus 281 (1828-1903) 
Impromptu March 
Song Without Words Mazurka 
Sonatina Scherzo 

Twelve Light Pieces . Heinrich Sousmann .. 1.00 
Opus 47 (1796-1848) 

Twelve Characteristic Pieces ..Adolph Terschak ................ 1.50 
Opus 69 (1832-1901) 


Edition Musicus-New York 


333 WEST 52nd STREET 


Publications 








NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Add “Professional Appearance” 
for Greater Audience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will ‘Look Better” and it will 
“Perform Better” with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 

MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 
utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 








Geoffrey Holder in his Voodoo Dance. 


DRUMMING ON 


STEEL BARRELS 
(Continued from page 9) 


formed from the tops of oil drums, 
cut off at the appropriate depths 
and hammered and tuned under 
heat. The most versatile of steel 
drums—the ping pong—may produce 
twenty-eight different notes accord- 
ing to the surface position struck, 
and is tuned fairly accurately in 
half-steps. In order of descending 
range, other members of the steel 
drum family are the alto or second 
pan, guitar pan, quatro, tune-boom, 
boom and bass-kettle. Recordings of 
primitive African xylophone and 
drum music suggest a relationship 
between the instrumental styles of 
a long lost homeland and these artis- 
tically salvaged throw-aways of in- 
dustrial civilization. 

True to tradition, the colorfully 
costumed steel bands were soon sep- 
arated into feuding groups. People 
grown resentful and bitter from 
poor economic and social conditions 
rallied about their favorite bands 
and, hesitating to fight the well pro- 
tected upper classes, fought among 
themselves. Again the authorities 
considered suppressing drumming, 
but were put off by committees 
formed by admirers of the bands 
and the bandsmen themselves. By 
1949, the steel bands were accepted, 
and sometimes even supported as 
important parts of community life, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Published for 


FLUTE 
Db PICCOLO 
Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 
TROMBONE 
BARITONE TREBLE CLEF 
BARITONE BASS CLEF 
Eb HORN 
F HORN 
BASS (TUBA) 
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CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 
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- In and Out of Tune 
SIGMUND SPAETH 


HE rhymed operatic recipes recently published 

in this magazine as a “Musical Cook Book” 
seem to have found favor, even with our more seri- 
ous-minded readers, so here are a few others, with 
apologies in advance to the composers who may be 
inclined to turn in their graves as a result. No insults 
are intended, and the operas themselves are too well 
established to fear any mild spoofing, in prose or 
verse. 





I PAGLIACCI 


For people who love circus candy, pink lemonade and soda pop, 

Leoncavallo’s simply dandy—the question is just where to stop! 

The Prologue starts it off a-humming, the Bird Song adds a lighter touch; 

There’s lots of zest in Canio’s drumming, with Harlequin’s Serenades and 
such. 

The trouble is that all this clowning leads on to tragedy in time, 

With one quick stab the climax crowning, and sobs instead of pleasant 
rhyme. 

But that’s Pagliacci: “Laugh, clown, laugh!” The show goes on, now sweet, 
now bitter! 

It’s clear that Nedda’s better half rehearsed his clowning just to fit her! 


CARMEN 


(This may be sung to the tune of the HABANERA) 


Here’s a Spanish receipt that’s peppered with all the heat of the native spice, 
But for music you still get Bizet and find the tunes are distinctly nice! 
One sweet Corporal, with a heart and a throat emotionally always full, 
One tough Toreador, whose motto in life is practical: “It’s the bull!” 
You stir them both with saucy Carmen, who plays the game, tho’ the cards 
are stacked, 
Pour in some syrup called Micaela, whose gentle spirit with grief is racked. 
A gypsy flavor, if smuggled in, will keep the mixture from tasting crude, 
You'll be delighted, no matter how you feel about “south of the border” 
food! 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 


You have to be careful, in mixing this opera, to pick out a vial marked 
“Love” and not “Death.” 

That makes all developments fitting and proper, a hotbed of sex, with all 
hands out of breath : 

Excepting King Mark, who goes right on condoning, 

When Tristan himself has done shouting and moaning. 

Isolde’s the one who succumbs last of all, 

Just keeping her voice till the curtain can fall. 





THE QUESTION BOX 


Mrs. Ruth Wittenkeller, of St. Joseph, Michigan, asks which 
of the contemporary popular composers are likely to be remem- 
bered 100 years from now. 

Off-hand we would select George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Cole 
Porter and Richard Rodgers as practically sure of such permanence, 
with Vincent Youmans a strong possibility and Irving Berlin quite 
likely to occupy the same position that Stephen Foster does today. 
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| horn 


SO YOU’RE GOING 
TO MUSIC CAMP! 


(Continued from page 11) 


this—“‘did you want me to cue in 
the oboe part, Mr. G—?” No griping 
over a willing but woefully weak 
section that made the band 
back home give up its hopes of 
playing Handel’s Water Music Suite 
for the Spring Concert! And with 
your full representation of all in- 
struments at music camp, untouched 
by the missing instruments problem 
that so plagues your hard-working 
director back home, you will find 
yourself introduced to a type of mu- 
sic which you would never have 
known that you personally—yes, you 
—could play. For there are many 
fine symphonies, overtures, suites 
which are so completely dependent 
upon the presence of good players 
on certain instruments that, lacking 
these, the numbers just cannot be 
played. You will be playing these 


| pieces this summer! 


Another unequalled advantage of 
the summer music camp lies in the 
quality and the widely varied back- 
ground of the faculty which will 


| have charge of your musical prog- 


ress this summer. In addition to the 


| specialist on your instrument who 
| gives you your weekly lesson, you 
| will be in close contact throughout 


the summer with everybody else’s 
teacher, too; for there is something 
wonderfully democratizing about 
being in a group of people all inter- 





Students at National Music Camp, 
Interlochen, Mich. 





ested in the same things you are, all 
living and working together on the 
same reservation, always handy for 
consultation and advice. Perhaps 
part of it is the unique inspiration 
that seems to come from being able 
to make much of your music in the 
outdoors, at the season when the 
weather is at its most delightful! 


I spoke of your meeting everyone 
else’s teacher, too. You will gain a 
valuable insight into the whole mu- 
sic field in this way, because you 
will find that your faculty represents 
practically every facet of the musical 
world. 


I think you'll enjoy those regu- 





day; 


another year! 


our Lord’s hand. 


joyful May! 





A MAY DAY CAROL 


The moon shines bright, the stars give a light, a little before ‘tis 


Our Heavenly Father calls to us and bids us to wake and pray. 
Awake, awake, my pretty, pretty maid, out of your drowsy dream, 
And step into your dairy below, to fetch me a bowl of cream. 

If not a bowl of your rich cream, a jug of your brown beer, 

For the Lord knows when we shall meet again, to go Maying 


I’ve been a-wandering all the night, and some time of the day, 
And now returning back again, I bring you a branch of May. 

A branch of May I’ve brought you here, and at your door I stand; 
"Tis nothing but a sprout, but well budded out, by the grace of 


My song is done and I must be gone; no longer can I stay, 
So it’s God bless you all, both great and small, and send you a 


—Traditional 
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larly scheduled faculty recitals, too. 
There’s a friendly, intimate atmo- 
sphere about them, despite the high 
level of performance, which makes 
them seem more real, more attain- 
able for you young listeners, the stu- 
dents of the performing artists up 
there. More real and more attain- 
able as you progress, I mean, than 
you would feel after hearing any 
number of the fine recitals—coldly 
formal, precise, perfect—which you 
might otherwise attend in, let’s say, 
New York’s Carnegie Hall, or at the 
visiting artists’ recital series that 
your home town sponsors each win- 
ter, 

But maybe you'll be even more 
interested in the regular student re- 
citals. After all, the cello teacher— 
why shouldn’t he play well? Been 
playing for twenty-five years, hasn’t 
he? And he’s being paid to play 
well, after all; wouldn’t be here 
otherwise, would he? But when that 
shy little freckle-faced cellist from 
the Junior Girls’ Cabin — only 
twelve, too — gets up on the stage 
after four weeks, and plays Bach’s 
Arioso ... well, that’s what I mean 
by inspiration! 

And now, may I make a sugges- 
tion? If you have any “small ensem- 
ble” music of your own, bring it 
along. I mean: trios, quartets, quin- 
tets and so forth. This is one de- 
partment in which many music 
camp libraries are weak; and in- 
deed, chamber music is so highly 
specialized in its instrumentation 
that by very nature it more or less 
devolves on the individual player to 
provide music in which his particu- 
lar instrument is featured. In fact, 
you'li never regret sinking a few 
dollars inte a few selected pieces for 
trio, quartet, quintet, in which your 
instrument is used, to bring along 
with you to camp this summer. Be- 
cause you’re bound to meet (per- 
haps for the first time in your life) 
the other players needed to bring 
this trio, quartet or quintet music 
to life. And you will be making a 
life-long investment, probably, for 
this will be your introduction to the 
possibilities of “music-making in the 
home” when your school and col- 
lege career has been placed behind 
you, ‘“Music-making in the home” 
will be your answer to the problem 
of after-school musical participation, 


because a group of from three to. 
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WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
A MP Commemorating his Seventieth Anniversary 
proudly lists the following works in its catalogue 


DICHOTOMY, Op. 12 (Chamber Orchestra) 
(1931-32) 


SYMPHONY No. 3, Op. 42 
(1947) 
Commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia University. 
Recorded for Columbia Records, under the sponsorship of the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation, by Howard Hanson and the East- 
man Rochester Symphony Orchestra. Winner, New: York Music Critics’ 
Circle Award, 1948. 


PIANO QUINTET, Op. 47 
(1950) 


Commissioned by the Stanley Quartet. 


NONET FOR BRASS, Op. 48 
(1951) 


MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA, Op. 50 
(1951) 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND WOODWINDS, Op. 53 
(1952) 


Commissioned by the Koussevitzky Musical Foundation. 


VARIATIONS FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 54 
(Also for two pianos and orchestra) (1953) 
Commissioned by the Louisville Orchestra. Recorded by Columbia 
Records in the Louisville Orchestra series, Benjamin Owen, pianist, 

Robert Whitney, conductor. 


SUITE FOR YOUNGER ORCHESTRA, Op. 56 
(1954) 


DANCE RHYTHMS, Op. 58 
(1955) 
Commissioned by Thor Johnson for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 





Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


1 West 47th Street 1549 North Vine Street 
New York 36, New York Hollywood 28, California 
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seven or eight players can be meet- 
ing regularly in your home for the 
rest of your life! 

All in all, as you can now see, I'm 
expecting you to have a _ perfectly 
wonderful musical summer. But 
maybe you're also just a little bit 
worried by this time Music, 
music, music—that’s all I’ve talked 
about, and it sounds great, of 
course; if it didn’t, you wouldn’t 
have enrolled in a summer music 
camp in the first place, would you? 
But still—there are other things in 
your young life, too, aren’t there? 
And being in school from Septem- 
ber through June 7s confining; the 
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coming of summer used to mean 
such things as swimming, tennis, 
canoeing, hiking, softball, and so on 
and so forth. ... Don’t worry about 
that! Your music camp knows you 
like these things, too, and you'll 
find that sports and recreation are 
provided for, right alongside of your 
music program. Most of the music 
camps I know about have a very 
well-balanced program of music- 
plus-sports and recreation, 

And now, in closing, about all I 
can think of to add is the reminder 
that your music camp will have 
done its utmost to provide every- 
thing you need, both to enjoy a 


A FUMBLE-FREE 


PERFORMANCE 


A beautiful crackle finish stand with 

malleable steel base for non-tip stability, all 

steel rods specially designed to eliminate 

wobbly joints, non-slip thumb screw. The one | 

piece metal desk adjusts to any angle, has | 

wide ledge to support music. Desk size: | 
13” x 20”. A solid metal desk is also available | 

at the same price as the cut-out model 

illustrated. PRICE: $10.25 Eacu. In pozEN 
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ALL METAL CONDUCTORS STAND 


Features the same sturdy construction as the 
EMBUR music stand. Extra large, one-piece, 
solid metal desk adjusts to any height or 
angle. Wide music shelf. Desk and shelf 
finished in harmonic two tone silver color 





* effect. Desk is 13” x 20”. PRICE: $16.50 EACH. 
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wonderful summer in the outdoors 
and to make as fast and satisfying 
musical progress as possible. The 
spirit and willingness which you 
bring to camp with you will deter- 
mine the full extent of the benefits 
and joys that you take home with 
you. See you at camp! >DD> 





DRUMMING ON STEEL 


(Continued from page 20) 


and as skilled professionals. 

While the original steel bands 
were drawn from the lower classes, 
today they are found on every racial, 
economic and cultural level, not 
only in Trinidad, but in many other 
Caribbean islands as well. 

The principle applied to these 
barrelheads was the very same used 
centuries ago by natives in Africa 
on their metal drums. An expert, by 
heating the drums and tuning them 
while hot, can get at least twenty- 
eight notes on the drum. It is not 
unusual in Trinidad to find Barrel- 
Head Bands of fifty or a hundred 
playing everything from Chopin to 
Calypso. 

The drums in House of Flowers 
were made by one of the drummers, 
Michael Alexander, and painted by 
the trio. If the drums get out of 
tune, they are just reheated, made 
soft and beaten into tune. Thin 
drumsticks, with a soft head, bring 
out the bell-like or calliope quality. 
The government of Trinidad sent 
such a band to the Festival of Brit- 
ain and it was a tremendous success. 
However, this is the first time such 
a band has been heard in North 
America, thanks to Saint Subber and 
House of Flowers. b> 





Robert Schumann: “The study of 
the history of music, seconded by 
hearing the actual performance of 
the masterpieces of various epochs, 
will prove to be the most rapid and 
effectual cure for conceit and van- 
ity.” 

* * * 

Sydney Smith: “If I were to be- 

gin life again, I would devote it to 


music. It is the only cheap and un- 
punished rapture on earth.” 
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EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 
(Continued from page 18) 


in an attitude of mental alertness. 
He wanted his orchestra to be heard, 
but detested having it overpower the 
singers. So he hid the orchestra on 
graduated levels descending under 
the stage. What the listener hears is 
a perfect balance between singers 
and players, according to the de- 
mands of the music. The high pro- 
scenium opening allows the maxi- 
mum of sound to reach the audience. 

Everyone knows that the length of 
time even an ardent listener can con- 
centrate is limited. Since Wagnerian 
operas are long, the performances 
usually begin at four or five in the 
afternoon, with long intermissions 
when one may eat or walk about the 
grounds that surround the theatre. 
There are both inside and outdoor 
restaurants, where one may enjoy 
supper and visit with people from 
far and near. 

Bayreuth audiences are extremely 
quiet and attentive, absorbing the 
tremendous impact of the modern 
presentation, which employs a mini- 
mum of scenery and properties, de- 
pending largely upon lighting effects. 
Discriminating people from all over 
the world come to these perform- 
ances, representing South America, 
the Orient, Western Europe, and the 
United States, Evening dress should 
be worn. 

Nestled in a broad valley in the 
northern part of the Austrian Tyrol 
is Mozart’s birthplace — Salzburg. 
During festival season, which runs 
from the last of July through all of 


August, this town bulges with visi- . 


tors. Besides this, it is one of the 
headquarters for the American 
Army. Here is one place where the 
traveler should be very certain of his 
arrangements, The Salzburger is a 
delightful person, charming and gay, 
but efficiency in detail is not one of 
his virtues. 

Don’t let the inconsistencies of the 
Salzburgers or the soaring prices in 
otherwise inexpensive Austria spoil 
your enjoyment of the superb music. 
And don’t overlook the production 
of the old mystery play, Everyman, 
given in the Cathedral square. The 
operas and symphonies you will at- 
tend, of course, but the real treat 
for Americans may be the Chamber 
Music concerts at the Mozarteum, 
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because we so seldom have the op- 
portunity of hearing a fine small 
orchestra play Mozart works in the 
intimate surroundings for which 
they were written. 

Don’t fail to attend High Mass at 
the Cathedral on a Sunday morning 
(regardless of your religious prefer- 
ence), This musical service employs 
all sorts of effects, like a brass en- 
semble with tympani, along with the 
forty-voice choir and organ, pro- 
ducing a range of sound from pia- 
nissimo to triple forte without once 
hurting the ear with a strident tone. 
At times a full symphony orchestra 


may be used for the Mass, along 
with the choir and organ. 

The building of London’s Royal 
Festival Hall was started in 1951, 
when the people of that great city 
were still in need of adequate hous- 
ing because of bombing losses. To 
quote the Official Record of Festival 
Hall: “In a world darkened by doubt 
and danger, a great work dedicated 
to the arts of peace has valiantly 
arisen.” 

Thus the Festival Hall was created 
with its functional purpose kept well 
in mind. You may enjoy your eve- 
ning meal in one of the restaurants 
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right in the building, with a lovely 
main dining-room overlooking the 
Thames, Even the spacious foyers 
have beautiful views, so that during 
intermission, when you wish to en- 
joy a cool drink, you may also have 
something pleasing to see. 

_ The main floor of the auditorium 
rises directly from the orchestra level 
sn continuous elevation, so that you 
never have to struggle to see around 
“the lady with the big hat.” There 
is one balcony built on the same 
principle. The seats are constructed 
so that you are neither cramped nor 





made to feel that you are in your 
favorite lounge-chair at home. Every 
detail of the auditorium is so ar- 
ranged that acoustical value is given 
primary consideration. What one 
hears in Royal Festival Hall is music 
perfectly balanced and blended, 
During the early part of the sum- 
mer, Covent Garden extends its sea- 
son with a series of performances 
staged with such artistry that it is 
now recognized as one of the world’s 
leading opera companies, English 
singers are given preference, import- 
ing continentals only when no capa- 
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ble substitute is available. The fine 
spirit of team work back of this 
young and enthusiastic group is 
bringing superb results. Their rep- 
ertoire is varied and interesting. 

In mid-afternoon a special train 
leaves Victoria Station in London on 
a fifty-mile run to Glyndebourne. 
You may have your dinner at the 
lovely ancestral estate, attend the 
opera and be whisked back to Lon- 
don on the train, Here is English 
atmosphere and another kind of 
experience for the early part of your 
Festival Summer. 

Addington Palace at Croydon (20 
miles south of London) is the new 
home of the Royal School of Church 
Music, formerly located at Canter- 
bury. During the summer, one-week 
work-shops are offered for Church 
choir directors, as well as special 
weeks for choir-boys themselves. The 
school has over 3,000 member 
churches representing all parts of the 
world, with about 60 in the United 
States. 

In Switzerland, you will find some- 
thing of musical interest almost any- 
where. For example, most of the 
Swiss Alpine resorts and cities have 
a Kursaal where you can hear a fine 
small orchestra, like the one in 
Lucerne with its 28 members, who 
exhibit a sense of ensemble rarely 
heard, The audience sits at small 
tables, sipping after-dinner coffee, 
orange juice or beer. Take your 
choice, but remain long enough to 
hear some young Swiss singer giving 
a sincere and beautiful interpreta- 
tion of Mozart, Richard Strauss or 
some composer not so familiar to 
Americans. In these intimate sur- 
roundings you gain an understand- 
ing of how the European approaches 
his music, While you are in Lucerne, 
drop in at the Cathedral some after- 
noon at six o’clock and listen to an 
organ recital given by a young priest, 
playing perhaps an unpublished 
Max Reger Chorale Fantasia from a 
meticulously hand-copied manu- 
script. 

The European viewpoint is quite 


different from ours, especially in in- - 


tellectual matters and art. Try to 
understand it. You may come home 
and begin revising a lot of your own 
serious thinking. Always remember 
that these people have suffered a 
great deal, that they are surrounded 
by a past which they do not forget, 
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nor can they evade its influence. 

Don’t spend all your time with 
Americans. Yes, it’s the comfortable 
way, but you can know Americans 
at home. You have travelled thou- 
sands of miles to experience some- 
thing different and you should take 
every possible advantage of your 
many opportunities. 

Most Europeans will never have 
a chance to see our wonderful land. 
Their opinion of the United States 
will be based in part on the impres- 
sion that you as an American tourist 
will make, The average European is 
softer spoken and more courteous 
than we are. Our State Department 
needs more than the kind of good 
will that money can buy from West- 
ern Europe. Every American who 
sets foot on foreign soil can be an 
asset to our country if he will show 
good judgment and a kind and 
considerate attitude toward those 
whom he meets and those who serve 
him. It is even more important to 
be good Americans abroad than at 


home. >>> 


FOREIGN FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS 


BAYREUTH: (July 22-August 21)—Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman, Tannhaeuser, Parsifal 
and the entire Ring of the Nibelung, 
with American as well as European singers. 


SALZBURG: (July 24-August 30)—Everyman, 
Mozart’s Magic Flute and Seraglio; Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Ariadne; world premiere of 
Werner Egk’s Irish egend; Pfitzner’s 
Palestrina. 


BREGENz: (July 21-August 15)—A Night in 
Venice, The Peasant Millionaire, The 
Barber of Seville. 


Graz: (June 18-July 10)—Beethoven’s Fi- 
delio, Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat, 
Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

ANSBACH: (July 23-30)—Bach Festival, with 
Yehudi Menuhin, Andres Segovia and 
Karl Richter. 


EDINBURGH: (August 21-September 10)—Mili- 
tary Tattoo, Verdi’s Falstaff and Forza del 
Destino, Danish Royal Ballet and Japan’s 
Kabuki Dancers. 


GLYNDEBOURNE: (June 8-July 26)—Mozart’s 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, Rossini’s Bar- 
ber of Seville and Le Comte Ory; Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. 


PRADES: (July 2-18)—Pablo Casals’ Music 
Festival, with Menuhin, Serkin, Istomin, 
Vegh and the Bach Aria Group. 

COPENHAGEN: (May 17-June 1)—Royal Bal- 
let, Hamlet, organ music by Buxtehude, 
orchestral works of Carl Nielsen. 

HANOverR: (September 2-6)—Fourth German 


Mozart Festival; operas, orchestral and 
chamber music. 
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KARLSRUHE: (May 27-30)—Carol Feast of 
the Federation of Singers of Baden. 


HELSINKI: (June 9-17)—Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
celebrating the 90th birthday of Jean 
Sibelius. 

BERGEN: (May 26-June 7)—Edvard Grieg 
Festival, with Sir Thomas Beecham, Elis- 
abeth Schwarzkopf and Carl Garaguly. 


STOCKHOLM: (June 7-14)—Carmen, Swedish 
Royal Ballet in Tschaikowsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty, Pro Musica Antiqua of Belgium, 
Drottningholm Opera Bouffe. 


AIX EN PROVENCE: (July 10-31)—Gounod’s 


Mireille and other operas. 


AMSTERDAM: (June 15-July 15)—Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, Hague Orchestra and 
Israel Philharmonic, Netherlands Cham- 
ber Choir, Hungarian String Quartet, 
London Virtuoso Ensemble, Mozart’s 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, La Scala Opera 
of Milan in Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri. 


FLORENCE: (May 6-June 30)—“Maggio Musi- 
cale,” with Donizetti's Don Sebastiano, 
Verdi’s Falstaff, Bellini’s Norma, Debussy’s 
Pelleas and Melisande, Bernstein's Trouble 
in Tahiti, the Berlin State Opera in 
Wagner's Ring and the Vienna Opera in 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, plus the Sadler’s 
Wells, Jugoslav and New York City 
Ballets. 
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LUCERNE: (August 6-27)—Haydn’s The Sea- 
sons, organ and chamber music, orches- 
tral concerts conducted by Ormandy, 
Sacher, Klemperer and Von Karajan. 

BADEN-BADEN: (June 17-23)—Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. 

BERLIN: (September 17-October 4)—Festival 
of orchestral and operatic music, with 
novelties by Dallapiccola, Busoni and 
Carl Ebert. 

DarMstTApt: (May 28-June 6)—International 
Holiday Courses for Modern Music. 


KOBLENZ: (June 25-September 11)—Festival 
of Operetta on the Rhine, including 
Johann Strauss’ A Night in Venice and 
Mozart's Bastien and Bastienne. 

KONSTANZ: 
Festival. 


(June-July)—Sixth International 


Linpau: (May 28-31)—Eighth Conference of 
Institute for Contemporary Music and 
Musical Education; International Council 
for Music. 


MUNICH: (July-September) — Nymphenburg 
Summer Festival; Bavarian State Opera; 
Fourth International Competition — of 
Radio Networks of Germany. 


NUREMBERG: (June 18-24)—Fourth Interna- 
tional Organ Festival. 


WIESBADEN: (May 1-31)—International Fes- 
tival of Music and Theatre. 


Worzpurc: (June 11-25)—Mozart Festival, 
directed by Eugen Jochum. 


WupPERTAL: (June)—Lower Rhenish Music 
Festival, with Patl Hindemith conduct- 
ing his Mathis der Mahler and a new 
work by Boris Blacher. 

SCHWETZINGEN: (May 20-June 12)—Spanish 
Dances and Royal Danish Ballet; Ros- 
sini’s J] Signor Bruschino; Benjamin 








For Mixed Voices 
Carol of the Mothers 
A. C. Lovelace .20 
Song of Mothers 
W. R. Voris .20 


Jesus’ Mother and Mine 
(Adult and Jrs. Combined) 
W. A. Goldsworthy .20 


For S.S.A. 
Carol of the Mothers 
A. C. Lovelace .18 
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Britten conducting his opera, The Turn 
of the Screw. 

MOENCHEN-GLADBACH: (July 9-17)—Interna- 
tional Choir Music Festival. 

HEIDELBERG: (May 25-August 29)—‘People’s 
Serenade” in Castle Courtyard. 

BONN: (May 15-27)—Beethoven Festival, 
with Elly Ney and Clifford Curzon, pi- 
anists. 

Paris: (May 19-July 3)—‘Salute to France” 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA), with Robert W. 
Dowling, Chairman, including the Phil- 
adeiphia Orchestra, New York City Bal- 
let, Oklahoma and American plays, 
featuring Helen Hayes, Judith Anderson, 
Mary Martin and other artists. 


AucsBurG: (July 
Italian Opera. 


23-August 8)—Festival of 


VIENNA: (June 4-26)—Opera, Ballet, Oper- 
etta, Orchestral Music. (Reopening of 
Opera House, November 5th with 


Beethoven's Fidelio.) 

MONTREUX: (September 7-21)—Tenth Inter- 
national “Septembre Musical,” with Paris 
National Orchestra and soloists. 

Passau: (july 22-August 7)—Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Choirs, Ballet, Folk-Dances. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
FESTIVALS 


ASPEN, CoLorapo: (June 27-September 4)— 
Hans Schwieger conducting various pro- 
grams, including the Orff version of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo. 


BERKSHIRE Music CENTER, LENOX, MASs: 
(July 4-August 10)—Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with Charles Munch, Boris 


Blacher, Roger Sessions, Leonard Bern- 
stein, William Kroll, Hugh Ross, Boris 
Goldovsky and _ others. 








For S.A. 


Carol of the Mothers 
A. C. Lovelace .18 


Song of Mothers 
W. R. Voris .16 


Song 


Song of Mothers 
(High, Medium or Low) 
W. R. Voris ea. .50 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, WALTHAM, MaASss: 
(June 7-11)—American premiere of Darius 
Milhaud’s tragic opera, Medea, preceded 
by his choral ballet, Salade. 


BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA: (July-August)— 
Concerts, etc. with James Christian Pfohl 
conducting. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.: (May 3-7)—Beethoven 
Festival by the Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Orchestra, conducted by Siegfried Landau. 


CENTRAL Ciry, CoLorapo: (July 2-30)— 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s Mikado, Iolanthe, 
Pinafore, Trial by Jury, Yeomen of the 
Guard, presented by the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company. 


—_ 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, + ROCHESTER, 
N. Y.: (May 6-17)—25th annual Festival 
of American Music, with Howard Han- 
son conducting his own opera, Merry 
Mount, and new works by Samuel Bar- 
ber, Bernard Rogers, Wayne Barlow and 
other composers. 


HoLLywoop BowL, CALIFORNIA: (Beginning 
July)—Eight weeks of orchestral music. 


LEWISOHN STADIUM, NEW YorK City: (June 
20-July 30)—Thirty concerts, conducted 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos, Efrem Kurtz, 
Pierre Monteux, André Kostelanetz, 
Thomas Scherman, Alexander Smallens 
and others, with distinguished soloists. 


Newport, R. I.: (July 10-August 21)—Con- 
cert version of Carmen, conducted by 
Remus Tzincoca; “Salute to Newport”; 
Jazz Festival. 


OJAI, CALIFORNIA: (May 20-22)—Igor Stra- 
vinsky and Robert Craft conducting the 
Ojai Festival Orchestra; Pomona College 
Glee Clubs in Monteverdi’s Vespro della 
Beata Vergine. 


Tri-STATE Music FESTIVAL, 
HOMA: “(May 12-14)—Competitions for 
school bands, orchestras, choruses and 
soloists, with massed groups in concerts. 


ENID, OKLA- 


~ 


JNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR: (May 

5-8)—Philadelphia Orchestra; Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis and Carl Orff’s Carmina 
Burana, conducted by Thor Johnson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON: (May 
1-9)—Compositions of Cecil Burleigh. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA: (August 22- 
September 5)—Oglebay Institute Opera 
Workshop, directed by Boris Goldovsky, 
with Federation Conference, Oglebay 
Park, September 1-2. 


Cuicaco, ILLinots: (August 19-20)—26th an- 
nual Chicagoland Music Festival, directed 
by Philip Maxwell, Chicago ‘Tribune; 
competitions for choruses, concert bands, 
accordion bands and vocal and _ instru- 
mental soloists. 


WasHINGTON, D.C.: (April 24-May 29)— 
Twelfth American Music Festival of the 
National Gallery of Art, directed by Rich- 
ard Bales, with Jeanne Behrend, William 
Masselos, pianists, and other soloists. 
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FORTY YEARS WITH 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 13) 


just getting started. Johnny Green 
contributed a good song in Body 
and Soul and we also played such 
well made music as The Man IJ Love, 
Dancing in the Dark, Night and 
Day and Manhattan, not to speak 
of Irving Berlin’s Easter Parade, 
made over from his earlier song, 
Smile and Show Your Dimple, whose 
words failed to make the grade. 
There was also Hoagy Carmichael’s 
imperishable Star Dust, which had 
started as a fast instrumental tune 
and was effectively slowed up by 
Mitchell Parish’s words. The Peanut 
Vendor gave an impetus to Latin- 
American music about that time, 
and the vogue is getting bigger every 
year. 

Artie Shaw and Charlie Spivak 
were with us in those days, and we 
worked with dancers like Cesar 
Romero, the De Marcos, Velos and 
Yolanda, Fowler and Tamara and 
Ramon and Rosita. Ed Sullivan 


helped as a radio MC and Jane 
Froman’s voice was a real asset. 
Between 1935 and 1940 I seem to 
remember Kern’s greatest melody, 
All the Things You Are, with The 
Last Time I Saw Paris coming only 
a year later. Red Sails in the Sunset 
and Over the Rainbow were big hits 
then, and we played them at the 
Ambassador, the Astor and on Grace 
Moore’s radio show. Betty Hutton 
and her sister Marion started with 
us about that time, and so did Sunny 
Skylar, for whose nickname I am 
willing to assume responsibility. 


At the World’s Fair 


The Chicago World’s Fair brought 
us together with Sally Rand and the 
famous team of Amos ’n’ Andy. 
Then came Billy Rose’s Aquacade, 
first in Cleveland and later in New 
York. Our engagement at the Hotel 
Taft began in 1941 and has gone on 
steadily ever since. 

Among our favorite songs of the 
1940’s were You Are My Sunshine, 
written for a political campaign by 
Jimmie Davis, the lively Chatta- 


nooga Choo-Choo, That Old Black 
Magic, It Might as Well Be Spring 
and Now Is the Hour, brought to us 
from New Zealand by the late 
Dorothy Stewart. Before the end of 
that decade we had our first tele- 
vision program, “Dinner Date with 
Lopez.” 

The Third Man Theme was one 
of the curiosities of the early 1950's. 
(I still own a cuckoo clock that 
plays its chromatic scale tune.) J 
Believe followed the simpler diatonic 
scale upward, and the Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein team gave us a good tango 
in No Other Love. By that time 
White Christmas had become a 
perennial, and we are now working 
toward the next Yule-tide with a 
novelty called Whistling Otto, the 
Baby Reindeer. 

Our composers as well as our 
interpreters are far better musicians 
today than was the rule in the past, 
and very few obvious or common- 
place songs remain in the Hit 
Parade for long. A lot has happened 
to popular music in forty years on 
Broadway and_ throughout the 
United States! >>> 
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CONCERT CAREERS 


(Continued from page 17) 


you have to bring an accompanist 
and pay another railroad fare and 
another fee, That reduces your 
$6,000 still more. 

So, if you have 30 engagements at 
$250 that sounds magnificent, but 
when you add it all up it means 
something like a very modest living. 
This is the unfortunate fact. Very, 
very few approach the top fees of 
$3,500 or $4,000 per concert. 


Other Opportunities 


Thus far we have discussed only 
the soloist, but there are some other 
opportunities in the concert world. 
If you are a pianist, you can make 
something of a career as an accom- 
panist. In my day, one of the most 
sought-after accompanists was the 
late Frank LaForge, who also be- 
came successful as a voice teacher 
and coach. In more recent times, ex- 
cellent pianists such as Brooks Smith 
have become professional accompan- 
ists. ‘he success of an accompanist 
depends on the success of the person 
he accompanies, That is, the real 
prize is to become an accompanist 
for a big name artist. In New York 
you can probably make a living as 
a casual accompanist, hiring your- 
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self out to any of the number of | 
violinists and singers who want to 
give Town Hall recitals, sometimes 
with fees of $100 or more. , 

Finally, there is the concert career 
as a member of ensembles, trios, or 
quartets. This is a very pleasant kind 
of career, but restricted. First of all, 
the fees for ensembles are no greater 
than for single artists, but you have 
to split the money three or four 
ways and you have to pay the same 
individual travelling expenses. It is 
really impossible for a quartet to 
charge a large fee because a quartet 
in a big hall defeats the purpose of 
the music. Duo-piano teams have 
done rather well, but I would say 
they are getting to be a little passé 
now. Incidentally, don’t get the idea 
that four-piano teams are anything 
new. Chopin himself was a member 
of such a team. 


Future Prospects 


What does the future offer for the 
concert artist? That is hard to pre- 
dict, There was a time when there 
were no concerts and there may 
come a time when there won’t be 
concerts any more. This is not to 
say that they are getting obsolete, 
but such a possibility does exist. 
Present-day problems of living will 
have a definite effect .For one thing, 
it’s going to be an increasing prob- 
lem in our cities to get people to go 
out evenings at all, whether to con- 
certs, movies or the theatre. There 
may be many reasons, including tele- 
vision, but the biggest reason is the 
parking problem. Increased _ traffic 
congestion and the accompanying 
parking difficulties are responsible 
for a growing disinclination on the 
part of people to go out evenings, 
and I think this will affect the con- 
cert field in the future—indeed, it is 
already affecting it. To what extent 
conditions change will be an inter- 
esting thing to see. b> 


* * * 


Theodore Thomas: “Throughout 
my life my aim has been to make 
good music popular, and it now ap- 
pears that I have only done the 
public justice in believing, and act- 
ing constantly on the belief, that 
the people would enjoy and support 
the best in art if it is continually 
set before them in a clear and intel- 





School Music 


HANDBOOK 





By PETER W. DYKEMA 
and HANNAH M. CUNDIFF 


The complete textbook and 
source book on music education 
methods and philosophy . . . 692 
pages .. . More than 200 photo- 
graphs . . . Charts, tests, ex- 
amples, programs, and courses 
of study from all parts of the 
country. $5.00 


Send for copy on approval. 


C. C. BIRCHARD «& CO. 


285 Co_umsus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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MUSIC LOVER'S RECORD RACK 


Holds 200 12” or 10” long-playing records. 
Also accommodates 78 RPM albums. Black 
finish, rubber tips to protect your furniture. 
21/2” high, 25” long, 92” deep. Sturdy con- 
struction. Ten separate sections for ideal storage 
by style, composer, artist or label. Please re- 
mit with order. Satisfaction Guaran- 

$9 ah teed or money Refunded. Shipped 
° Express Collect. Immediate Delivery! 


JOHN LESLIE, JR. 
2116 Robbins St., Dept. 247, Phila. 49, Pa. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon 


Sponsors Contests 


URING 1955, Mu Phi Epsilon, 
National Professional Music 
Sorority, will conduct two important 
contests which are open to members 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, namely an Orig- 
inal Composition Contest and a 
Musicological Research Contest. 
The Original Composition Con- 
test under the chairmanship of Nor- 
ma Lee Madsen, National Second 
Vice-President of Mu Phi Epsilon, 
consists of three divisions, namely: 


Division ]1.—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Memorial Award. Open to form- 
er First-Prize Winners only. 
Award $50.00 

Division 2.-Open to Undergrad- 
uates only, 

Class A: Chamber Works. Award 
$75.00 
Class B: Short Works. Award 
$50.00 


Division 3.—Open to all members 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, including 
Alumnae, Graduate Students, 
and Faculty Members. 

Class <A: Orchestral Works. 
Award $100.00 

Class B: Chamber Works. Award 
$75.00 

Class C: Short Works. Award 
$50.00 


The Mu Phi Epsilon Loving Cup 
will be awarded to the chapter of 
which the winner of the best of all 
compositions submitted in DIVI- 
SION 2 is a member. Nationally 


(Continued on page 32) 





MAKE USE OF YOUR OLD MOUTHPIECES 


WITH 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS REFACING SERVICE 





Woodwind's mouthpiece experts, all specialists in 
the design and manufacture of mouthpieces, can 


dated bh} thoi 


make your out > pieces... 





usable and modern! 


They work with precision machinery and instru- 
ments, accurate to one tenth of 1/1000th of an 
inch, to make every refacing job o perfect one. 


Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Re- 
gardless of the make, regardless of its age, our 
refacing experts can make it as good as new... 
in some cases achieving a result that almos? 
equals a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course upon the quality of the brand sent in, 





REFACING ANY RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECE 


$3.00 


REFACING ANY METAL 
OR GLASS MOUTHPIECE 


$4.00 


(Prices for special facings will 
be quoted upon request.) 


‘NOTE: When sending mouthpieces for refac- 
ing, please furnish complete instructions re- 
garding lay and tip opening desired. Better 
still, tell us what standard mouthpiece facing 
you wish to have copied. Because of our low 
prices, all refacing jobs must be considered 
final. PLEASE ENCLOSE 15c RETURN POSTAGE. 


(lf you're in New York, come and see us personally about your 
@ovthpiece problems.) 


NeW rodotnd 6 omfoin Y 





DEPT. A-555, 601 WEST 26TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Subscribe to 
MUSIC JOURNAL 


Receive these exciting issues 
full of practical suggestions, in- 
formative news articles and fea- 
tures by leading musicians, plus 
the Stanford University Vocational 
Interest Test. 


I I eictssicctscncti $3.00 
Two pelts ................... $5.00 
Write fo: 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 








BEST SELLING S.A.B. NUMBERS 


Deems Taylor (arr.)...May Day Carol. £25 
Cecil Forsyth... Old King Cole... ~=.20 
Samuel R. Gaines........ I ishcnisipincntrintetrenh 5 
Edvard Grieg............... Brothers Sing OM... .20 
W. Thompson... Come Where the Lilies Bloom .15 
nner oS 
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J. Fischer & Bro. 
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Coming in future ‘issues of 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


Teaching, on the College and University Level..David R. Robertson 
New Trends in American Music Festival s..........:::::cocsssssce Oliver Daniel 
The Handicapped Musiciaan._______- Charles Fleischman 
Music Celebrating Our Presidents... 
A-Chording to the Accordion... sceappaiaaaaae Tony Lavelli 
Songs That Live On and On.......... 


Prospects for a National Centre of the Arts 
Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr. 


Report from Europe... 
From Corelli to Me@motten..cc.cccccccccccsseeeceeeeee 


The Ordeal of Henry Duffill............ 


imaninncch daar Laity 


dy ote a deona Meals 


eels Nino Luciano 
ee. Dean Eckertsen 


Gah). Lease aa ae Robert Gordon 








MU PHI EPSILON 
(Continued from page 31) 


prominent musicians will act as 
judges for this contest. 

The Musicological Research Con- 
test is nationwide among the mem- 
bers of Mu Phi Epsilon, organized 
for educational purposes, to encour- 
age the study and growth of musi- 
cology in all branches to further 
the cause of music. These contests 
are maintained and supported by 
members of Mu Phi Epsilon who 
contribute voluntarily — Founders’ 
Day Pennies, commemorating the 
founding of the Sorority, It is the 
policy of Mu Phi Epsilon to secure 
the finest musicologists in the coun- 
try to act as judges, so that we may 
have the most complete and honest 
evaluation of the theses submitted. 
The rules governing this contest 
correspond with those of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Schools 
and meet the approval of the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society. Two 
cash prizes will be awarded, if, in 
the opinion of the judges, any of 
the theses merit the awards. First 
prize—$100.00; second _ prize—$50. 
First prize winner will receive a one- 
year membership in the American 
Musicological Society, which  in- 
cludes a subscription to the Journal. 
Abstracts or summaries of the two 
winning compositions are to be pub- 
lished in THE TRIANGLE, official 
publication of Mu Phi Epsilon. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Buck, 750 Cherry Tree 
Lane, St. Louis 24, Missouri is chair- 
man of this contest. >>> 
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George Bernard Shaw: “Every 
reader of this column is, I presume, 
a lover of music, aware, as such, that 
noise is not music, and shrinking 
from the multiplication of drums 
and cymbals as from an outrage on 
all true and delicate art. This culti- 
vated state of mind comes from 
reading high-toned criticism. I can- 
not say that I have attained it my- 
self . . . I hardly ever get noise 
enough to satisfy me.” 


* * * 
Charles Lamb: “I could never un- 
derstand what a note in music is, or 


how one note should differ from an- 
other.” 
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COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 
(Continued from page 5) 


The Kranichstein Institute of 
Music in Darmstadt, Germany, an- 
nounces an international competi- 
tion in the interpretation of modern 
music, with prizes of approximately 
$500 for piano, $250 for flute, and 
other awards, diplomas and scholar- 
ships. Information can be obtained 
directly from the Institute. 


* * * 


The fitth annual award of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 West 
18th St., New York City, is for a 
male chorus of not more than six 
minutes’ duration, with or without 
piano accompaniment. The text 
must be by an American author, and 
the prize is $150, with performance 
by the sponsoring organization. En- 
tries must be submitted by Septem- 
ber Ist, 1955, at the Club’s head- 
quarters. 


The annual anthem competition 
of the Capital University Chapel 
Choir Conductors’ Guild closes Sep- 
tember Ist, 1955. Details may be se- 
cured from Everett W. Mehrley, 


Mees Conservatory, Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus 9, Ohio, 





Saturday Review of Literature 


“Then this cattle-rustler sneaks up behind the Lone Ranger and 
hits him with the butt of his revolver. There’s a sickening thud — 


about a low CG sharp.” 


Used by permission 
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fred waring choral arrangements 


FOR A CHANGE OF PACE 
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The season for a change of pace in 
living. Whether the vacation wanderlust takes 
you to the excitement of a metropolitan center or 
some far-distant shore, we hope you will return 
refreshed and full of a renewed enthusiasm for 
your work. 


Fred Waring feels that refreshment is the real 
secret of change of pace in choral programming, 
too. Not only will your audiences appreciate a 
fine interpretation of a familiar and beloved song, 
but its presentation will increase their enthusi- 
asm for the less familiar. 


Sing these Fred Waring 

Choral Arrangements for a refreshing 
change of pace in your choral programs. 
Count Your Blessings ...arr. Ringwald 
Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah . . . arr. Simeone 

It’s A Good Day ... arr. Ades 

Red Wing .. . arr. Simeone 

The Happy Wanderer .. . arr. Ades 
Young At Heart... arr. Ringwald 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Universally 


Acclaimed 
































From coast to coast, through 
foreign lands, Mendez en- 
thralls his audiences with his 
incomparable talent. His Olds 
Mendez trumpet helps project 
this talent, as it does for ar- 
tists everywhere who choose 
Olds instruments as their own 


inspiration. 


F. E. OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, Calif. 








